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JOHN MARSHALL AND THE SPIRIT OP 

AMERICA 



BY CLARENCE H. GAINES 



Whoeveb in imagination turns back the pages of Amer- 
ican history to those early chapters that record the War for 
Independence and the Administrations of Washington and 
Adams, must become aware of the fact that a somewhat 
regrettable change has come over our general way of think- 
ing and feeling. It is not only the old three-cornered hat 
and the breeches that seem a bit queer to us now, but, less 
happily, the ideals, the enthusiasms, the faith in certain 
abstractions as well. " There were giants in those days," 
says tradition, but the modern mind — though conscious of 
the need for heroes to worship — is skeptical. Like " Mr. 
Dooley," who all too accurately interprets some of its com- 
moner phases, the modern mind " wants its advice up to 
date." As for the " sages," it " believes in naming streets 
and public buildings after them." Washington, to be sure, 
is still quoted in debates about preparedness and neutrality, 
and conscientious efforts are made to determine what he 
really thought. But some of the magic has gone out of such 
phrases as " The Father of his country," and " First in war, 
first in peace ... ". The words " political philosophers " 
or " eloquent orator " no longer thrill us in the old way. 

The scientific spirit has cleared our eyes and elevated 
our standard of truth : it has also in no small degree weak- 
ened our idealism. It is to the literary spirit that we must 
look for the restoration of that something precious that we 
seem in some subtle way to be losing. For literature makes 
use not only of knowledge but of power. And though scien- 
tific history has shown us that much in our sentimental retro- 
spect was delusive, it has not been so successful in building 
up a love of country. 
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If there be any justification for bringing forward these 
rather vague and commonplace considerations, it is that they 
give point to the conviction that the two volumes of the Life 
of John Marshall which Senator Beveridge has completed 
constitute an important addition not merely to the literature 
of knowledge but to the literature of power. The attribu- 
tion of " power " to a writer of history may seem, I am 
afraid, like crowning that writer with undesired laurels or 
even charging him with an unhistorical temper. It would 
be uncandid, however, in the present case to faH back upon 
the distinction between biography and formal history. The 
Life of John Marshall is a valuable biography primarily be- 
cause it is a powerful piece of historical writing; Senator 
Beveridge has written well of John Marshall because he ha3 
written well of America. And let me hasten to add that in 
extent and rigor of research, in precision of judgment, and 
in freedom from opinionative views, this biography of his 
fully conforms to the exacting standards that the modern 
scientific historians have set up. That a man in political life 
should turn aside from his public occupations and produce 
so scholarly and authoritative a work is remarkable. British 
statesmen, to be sure, have not infrequently done the like; 
yet it may be said that few have attained the breadth, the 
unself-consciousness, the mingled plainness and pregnancy 
of statement, that seem destined to make Senator Beve- 
ridge 's life of Marshall not only an authoritative, but si 
widely popular treatise. 

Thus, a notable characteristic of the Life is that its in- 
spirational quality is maintained not through any ascription 
of high values to primitive conditions or of dignity to the 
pioneer character, but rather through an unsparing revela- 
tion of facts. In reading the early chapters of the narrative, 
one is simply compelled to give up complacency over the 
past, to tremble for the outcome of the Revolution and for 
the fate of the Constitution — perhaps to entertain some 
wholesome fear for the ultimate fate of the nation. For if 
we, as a nation, are to be saved, obviously we shall not attain 
salvation through the purity of our origins, but only, as our 
ancestors attained it, through effort. 

The American backwoodsman is portrayed by Senator 
Beveridge as contemporary observers saw him. Unsocial, 
self-reliant, suspicious, impatient of " even those light and 
vague restraints which the existence of near-by neighbors 
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creates " — such in the main was the pioneer. There were, 
of course, exceptions. " Many families," wrote Crevecoeur, 
" carry with them all their decency of conduct, purity of 
morals, and respect for religion; but these are scarce." On 
the whole, the picture is a grim one for an idealist to con- 
template. Of similar effect is the remarkable chapter upon 
that isolation of communities which existed in the United 
States between the close of the War for Independence and 
the setting-up of the present Government. This is a matter 
of prime importance and it is a subject that hitherto has 
been dealt with but vaguely. Senator Beveridge brings the 
facts into clear daylight, and shows their full significance. 
" The roads [from Richmond to New York] thro the 
whole, were so bad that we could never go more than three 
miles an hour, sometimes not more than two, and in the night 
but one," wrote Jefferson in March, 1790. Travel by boat 
on the rivers was attended with equal discomfort and delay. 
" Having lain all night in my Great Coat and Boots in a 
berth not long enough for me," chronicles Washington of 
this same Presidential journey, " we found ourselves in the 
morning still fast aground." It would be easy to multiply 
instances. " A short time before the Revolution, General 
Wilkinson's father bought five hundred acres on the present 
site of the National Capital, including the spot where the 
White House now stands; but his wife refused to go there 
from a little hamlet near Baltimore, because it was so far 
away from the settlements in the backwoods of Maryland." 
The distance was forty miles! A few stories of this sort 
make interesting reading, but may fail to impress. It is by 
massing an abundance of striking and accurate details re- 
garding the social conditions of the time that Senator 
Beveridge brings home to our business and bosoms, as per- 
haps no other writer who has treated the subject has done, 
the real nature of the setting in which the struggle for 
nationality took place. " Scattered from Maine to Florida 
and from the Atlantic to the Alleghanies, with a skirmish 
line thrown forward almost to the Mississippi, [were] three- 
quarter millions of men, women, and children, [who] did 
not, for the most part take kindly to government of any 
kind." 

There was another element, of course, in the struggle; 
there was the leaven that leavened the whole lump. This 
influence was at work in the minds of men like Washington 
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and Marshall, and also— though in a different way— in the 
mind of Jefferson. 'How did the thought of nationality grow 
in Marshall's mind? To one who has fully taken in the 
American scene as presented by Senator Beveridge, this 
question becomes intensely interesting. 

John Marshall was the son of Thomas and Mary Ran- 
dolph Keith Marshall. His lineage on his mother's side was 
long and high. He was the great-great-grandson of William 
and Mary Isham Randolph— a couple among whose de- 
scendants are numbered, besides Marshall himself, Thomas 
Jefferson, " Light Horse Harry " Lee, Edmund Randolph, 
John Randolph, of Roanoke; George Randolph, Secretary 
of War under the Confederate Government, and Robert E. 
Lee. Through his mother, too, he was descended from the 
historic Keith family who were hereditary Earls Marischal 
of Scotland. His father's ancestry is more obscure, but goes 
back to sound middle^olass origins. " When the gentle Ran- 
dolph-Isham blood mingled with the sturdier currents of the 
common people the result was a human product stronger, 
steadier, and abler than either." 

Except for one brief space, young Marshall ' ' was never 
out of the simple, crude environment of the near frontier 
until his twentieth year." In all his life he had but three 
brief periods of schooling— the last, a six weeks' attendance 
at William and Mary College, where he took notes of 
Wythe's lectures on law. For books he had of cpurse the 
Bible, Shakespeare in all likelihood, and certainly Pope's 
poems. The " metred syllogisms " of the Essay on Mem 
with their reiterated lessons concerning the wisdom of order 
must have impressed the boy deeply. As a youth he studied 
Blackstone's Commentaries. But there were other influ- 
ences. Thomas Marshall, himself a man of unusual ability, 
was a friend of Washington and through him made the 
acquaintance of that strange man Lord Fairfax, whose 
curious life-story Senator Beveridge has related in a manner 
that begets lively interest. The nobleman 's ' ' talk and teach- 
ing were of liberty with order, independence with respect for 
law." Scanty as were John Marshall's early opportunities 
there were in his life influences, strong if few, which would 
counteract the narrowing effect of the backwood's environ- 
ment. So far as is humanly possible Senator Beveridge 
traces baek the current of thought as he has traced back the 
current of blood. 
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Marshall was born almost in the shadow of Braddock's 
defeat, and this, " the most dramatic military event before 
the Revolution, was the theme of fireside talk" as he grew 
up. The idea of national solidarity which was thus made 
familiar to him from boyhood was strengthened and revised 
by his experience as a soldier in Washington's army. At the 
age of nineteen he marched away to battle as lieutenant of 
the famous Culpeper Minute Men. His first lesson in actual 
warfare was learned at the battle of Great Bridge — " the 
Little Bunker Hill " — and this with the attendant circum- 
stances was enough to set him thinking upon the need for 
the organization of democracy. We see him as a soldier 
through many campaigns and during the bitter winter at Val- 
ley Forge, With the aid of Senator Beveridge we look deeply 
into the background of war and politics. All this is part of 
the consistent development of a great theme. For it is in 
his service as a soldier, that " we find the fountain head of 
John Marshall's national thinking." 

In connection with all this we are given numerous per- 
sonal glimpses of Marshall — the soldier, the lover, the rising 
young lawyer. We are permitted to peep at the boyish scrib- 
blings of his sweetheart's name with which he marked his 
college note-book and at his private accounts. The striking 
figure and flashing eye, the lax and lounging manners, the 
slovenliness of dress, the personal charm and the impres- 
sion of power that were characteristic of Marshall are al- 
ways in the reader's mind. Perhaps no American great man 
with the possible exception of Lincoln has been brought 
closer to us, and certainly no biography has more subtly 
emphasized the worth of sturdy character and independent 
thought. 

Now the great drama of the fight for nationality begins 
in earnest. The reader has been prepared to understand 
the social setting and the moral and intellectual forces at 
work. The account that Senator Beveridge gives us, first, 
of Marshall's experience in the Virginia Legislature, then 
of the struggle for ratification in Virginia, and then of the 
battle in the Great Convention forms a narrative of cumu- 
lative strength. From the literary point of view the perform- 
ance is exceptional. The steadiness with which the author 
works up to the height of intellectual and emotional interest, 
never sacrificing the comprehensiveness and the coherence 
of his story, is surprising. Senator Beveridge 's under- 
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standing of real polities, of parliamentary tactics, of party 
strategy, his familiar knowledge of every notable man who 
comes forward even for a moment in the narrative, enable 
him to tell the tale as few could tell it. The reader feels as 
if he had actually heard Patrick Henry — and all the while he 
is being instructed in the sober and sometimes sordid facts 
of a much-handled historic event. 

The same bigness and the same grasp of particulars are 
characteristic of the remaining chapters — of the illuminating 
discussion, for instance, of the effect upon the people of the 
United States of the French Revolution. The account of the 
famous " X. Y. Z." affair is simply sober, well-reasoned his- 
toric narrative, and yet the volcanic eloquence of a Carlyle 
could hardly impress the meaning of the whole or the char- 
acters of the participants more deeply upon the imagination. 
With undiminished interest one follows the story of the con- 
flict over nationality down to Madison's appointment of the 
u midnight judges," where the second volume ends. 

The permanent value of national as of personal char- 
acter — this is the thought that the author, always intent as 
he is upon sheer truth, upon realism and logic, constantly 
brings into one's mind. Most books that greatly move us 
refer thus to permanent values. The Bible does this, Plu- 
tarch's Lives do this, the older histories, with all their faults, 
did this. But the reference must be unobvious. Such values 
are not conserved without scientific regard for truth; nor are 
they furthered by much talking about them : they are learned 
in the earnest pursuit of other things. But it may be the 
office of a critic to make what is in its very nature modestly 
unobvious almost unmodestly plain. And it is the intention 
of this article to communicate the impression that The Life 
of John Marshall is a book to be prized as books were prized 
in the old days when they were few and when the best of 
them stuck deep in men's minds; a book for young men to 
grow up with and for old men to thrill to; a book that has 
power to restore to those who have in some measure lost it 
the sense of national character and destiny : not only a work 
of carefully sought knowledge, but a book of power. 

Glabbnoe H. Gaines. 



